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THE TRAVELLER: FROM A PICTURE BY ALBERT CUYP. 
































































‘CUYP AND HIS WORKS, 
Il, 


Ir ‘s impossible to ascertain whether Cuyp pursued his 
art as a profession, or as an amusement. But it is to be 
hoped that the account is true which states that he was 
not dependant on it for his means of subsistence; for 
however valued and coveted the pictures of this artist 
may be in the present day, they appear to have been 
much neglected during his life-time, and for nearly a 
century after. By a reference to numerous Dutch cata- 
logues of the principal collections sold in Holland, down 
to the year 1750, it has been found that there is not a 
single example of a picture of his selling for more than 
thirty florins, or something less than three pounds sterling. 
The English amateurs have been honourably mentioned 
as being the first to appreciate the extraordinary merits 
of Cuyp, and in consequence of their repeated demand 
for his productions, and also that of the French dealers, 
a gradual advance took place in the value assigned to 
them, Le Bruh states that they were sold in England 
for hundreds of pounds, at a period when the French had 
not begun to bestow much attention on them. 
The period at which the decease of this artist took 
lace is not correctly known. Aceording to Cunningham, 
he died at Dort, in the year 1667; but Smith tells us 
that his death could not have happened until after 1672, 
which makes him to have attained nearly seventy years 
of age. The former writer dwells with much warmth 
on the merits of Cuyp. He declares that in all that was 
attempted by that artist he succeeded and even excelled. 
Whatever he touched became beautiful, nor did the 
beauty surpass the fine freedom of his touch, or his clear 
and transparent colouring, His mind was full of the 
quiet poetry of Nature; there is nothing startling or 
stormy in his conceptions; he disliked thunder-clouds, 
and cared net to 
Ride on the vollied lightning through the heavens, 


His heart was with the serene and lovely, with land- 
scapes steeped in morning dews; flocks reposing by the 
sides of shaded pools; bare-armed maidens straining the 
reeking milk through white fingers, and streams slum- 
bering in the light of the moon, 

Those who have seen some of Cuyp's best pictures will 
fully concur in the following remarks :— 


The paintings of Cuyp are almost as refreshing to the eye 
as the natural scenes which they represent, In this he is 
equalled by few; his water all but runs, his grass all: but 

wa, and his suns all but shine. He was a great master of 
Foeneeg, nor is this more observable in his handling than in 
his conceptions; he disliked violence, and accom fished all 
he desired through the graceful, the lovely, and the serene, 
The commonest subject became in his hands poetical ; not 
that he made angels descend to his landscapes, or brought 
supernatural splendours upon them; he wrought as a skil- 
ful limner does with a portrait; he took the general linea- 
ments, and sought rather to give sentiment than detail. We 
never think, as we look on Cuyp’s cows, of the milk they 
will yield, nor what price his horses will bring in the 
market; there is a poetic atmosphere about the picture 
which raises us above that, 


Tt is this “ poetic atmosphere,” of which Cunningham 
speaks, that makes the paintings of Cuyp so difficult to 
copy. A faithful representation may be made of the 
several objects pourtrayed by the artist: there may be 
an accurate delineation of the cows, the sheep, the horses 
turned loose in the rich pasture ; but there is the genius 
wanting which inspired the whole, and which animates 
the landscape. The ardent affection entertained by Cuyp 
for his native land, and for the scenery around his birth- 
place, are evidenced by his works, and form, perhaps, 
the secret of his great success. Objects endeared by 
early associations, studied under every variety of aspect, 
and intimately connected with the feelings and recollec- 
tions of the painter, are much more likely to be repre- 
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sented in all their truth and beauty, than others, more 
striking perhaps in their general features, but less fami- 
liarly known, or, it may be, viewed enly for the first time. 
If we may take the favourite subjects of Cuyp as affording 
an index to the complexion of his own mind, we may 
certainly conclude that he was one of those happily eon- 
stituted persons, who take a bright and pleasing view of the 
objects by which they are surrounded, and are privileged 
to throw around untoward circumstances the mantle of 
faith and hope. We are told that he was sfrict in his 
religious views; but in looking at his productions we 
think that severity and bigotry could not have belonged 
to his character, or they would age og: tinged with 
their gloom his sunniest scenes. e trust that the 
religion of Cuyp was indeed that pure and pervading 
principle, which enables its possessor to rise above the 
clouds of care, prejudice, and unbelief, and enjoy a per- 
petual “ sunshine of the breast.” 

It is mentioned as a remarkable example of the power 
of this artist, that even the most barren and uninterest- 
ing scenes, as well as those which might be deemed 
commgn-place, became invested beneath his hands with 
peculiar charms, This will be evident if we name afew 
of his subjects, as described in Smith’s catalogue of his 
works, 

A View on the river Maes, during a severe 
JSrost. On the foreground and left are sixteen fishermen, 
the greater part of whom are busy with nets and long 
poles, fishing under the ice, while the rest are putting 
the fish into tubs. On the opposite side is a market- 
woman, seated in a sledge drawn by two horses. Several 
persons skating and otherwise engaged, are distributed 
over the river. A tent and the tower of a church are 
seen in the distance; and a few leafless trees and a wind- 
mill give interest to the banks of the river. The con- 
summate skill of the painter has given to this bald and 
dreary scene an aspect the most agreeable and inviting 
by the cheering presence of the sun, whose warmth 
appears to soften the sharp frigidity of the atmosphere, 
and to diffuse a sparkling brilliancy on every prominent 
object, lighting up the whole scene to dazzling bright- 
ness, Groups of fishermen, whose countenances indi- 
eate health and vigour, aid materially the magical effect, 
which is perfected to illusion by the delightful truth of 
the gradations and purity of colour. This matchless 
example of art was purchased by the Duke of Bedford 
many years ago for the sum of twelve hundred guineas. 

A View on a River, with a herd of five cows, four of 
which are atanding in the stream, and a fifth is lying down 
on ita margin, © boats, one of which carries sails. 
are at some distance off on the river; and the view is 
bounded by a line of low coast, where a church appears 
among trees, The aspect is that of a fine evening after 
rain. 

A Companion to the foregoing. A hilly meadow 
with a group of three cows lying down; and beyond 
them stands a horse seen in a hinder view; these are 
watched by a boy standing close to the side leaning on 
a stick. The opposite portion of the picture presents a 
view over an open hilly country. The aspect indicates 
rain, These pictures are excellent examples of the 
master’s most accomplished manner. They form part 
of the collection of the Marquis of Bute. 

A View on a River in Holland, with a Dutch passage 
boat, sailing under main and jib sail, towards the front. 
On the opposite side, and a little retired from the front, 
is seen part of a town encompassed by walls. Several 
small vessels appear in the distance. The effect appears 
to represent the afternoon of a fine summer's day, and 
every object glistens with sunshine. This is an example 
of the greatest beauty and perfection. It is in the col- 
lection of Jeremiah Harman, Esq. 

A View of the open flat country in Holland, exhibited 
under the aspect of a fine summer’s morning. This 





simple scene is rendered picturesque and interesting by 
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the introduction of a large flock of sheep, distributed 
over the greater part of the foreground. The shepherd 
stands on an eminence on the right, leaning on his crook, 
while his faithful dog sits tranquilly behind him. A 
little retired, on the opposite side, are a man on an ass, 
and another on foot, near a hovel. This is an example 


of great excellence and beauty, and is in the collection 
ef Colonel Hugh Baillie. ' 

Cuyp’s pictures began to realize tolerable prices at the 
sale of the celebrated pictures of M. Vander Linden Van 
Slingelandt, at Dort, in 1785, but since that time the 
price has been in many instances more than quadrupled. 





Ir is humbling to the pride of human reason, but it is not 
the less true, that the highest acquirement ever made by 
the most exalted genius of man, has been only to trace a 
art, and a very small paft, of that order which the Deity 
fas established in his works. When we endeavour to pry 
into the causes of this order, we perceive the operation of 
wers which lie far beyond the reach of our limited facul+ 
ties. They who have made the highest advances in true 
science will be the first to confess how limited these facul- 
ties are, and how small a part they can comprehend of the 
ways of the are a Creator. They will be the first to 
acknowledge that the highest acquirement of human wisdom 
is to advance to that line which is its legitimate boundary, 
and there contemplating the wondrous field which lies 
beyond it, to bend in humble adoration before a wisdom 
which it cannot fathom, and a power which it cannot com- 
prehend,—ABERCROMBIE. 


Sune are the daily visitings of light ; 

Sure is the course of planetary worlds ; 

Sure is the stroke of death ; but surer far 

Thy word, O Prophecy! The time shall come, . 
When the quench’d sun in chaos shall dissolve, 
The planetary worlds start from their sphéres, 
And death resign his sceptre, swallow’d up 

In victory; but thy resplendent light 

Shall then shine brighter, emanation pure 

Of Light essential, uncreate, divine !——? 


Satrisuvess produces selfishness; indolence increases with 
évery hour of indulgence ; and what is left undone because 
it is difficult to-day, will be doubly diffieult to-morrow. 
Kindness and compassion, to answer any desirable end, 
must one be practical, the other delicate, in its nature; 
affection must be kept alive by ministering to its necessities ; 
and above all, religion must be recommended by consistency 
of character and conduct.—E us. 


Tit privilege of Reason, which renders man fat more excel- 
leit than the inferior ranks of creatures, does also render 
him tapable of giving an account of his actions; and as it 
is nataral to conelude that he is the work of an all-wise 
Being, so it is reasonable to expect that he will be called to 
answer for the discharge or abuse of his great trust.— 
Newsin, 


-Avrnover men are apt to imagine, that those things only 
which are miraculous, do immediately evidence the power 
of God, yet, in reality, the things which we call natural, 
do perfectly evidence the same power. Only, what the 
power of God does constantly and regularly, we are too apt 
to forget proceeds from that power; and we ascribe it to 
nature, which is nothing at all but a mere empty word. 
For as if from the constant and regular continuance of the 
daylight, men should cease to observe that there is such a 
thing as the sum in the heavens, from whence that light 
preceeds; so it is equally absurd to imagine, that the effects 
of nature (as we call them) eould regularly 0 on without 
the being and providence of God, who is indeed alone the 
cause of those effects. No man, inquiring after the archi- 
tect of a most perfect building, would take it for a satis- 
factory answer, to be told that it was natutal for the fabrie 
to he built in that form. Yet the case is exactly the same, 
when men contentedly exclude the consideration of God, 
merely by styling his workmanship the effects of nature— 
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SKETCHES OF IRISH MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. VIII. 


Tue foolish feeling against service which I suspected to 
exist some time ago, I have had confirmed in the strongest 
manner. They consider “hiring out” as quite dis- 
raceful, and a girl can hardly marry well from service, 
here is a great opposition now making in our vill: 
to a marriage by the friends of the young man simply 
because the girl is a servant; they allow that she is 
a very respectable nice girl, but the servitude is dis- 
graceful, though she.is in a gentleman’s family. Nor is 
this feeling confined to the class from which the com- 
moner servants would be supplied. The daughters of 
more respectable persons, who in England would be 
seeking places as lady’s maids, or serving their time in 
dressmaking er millinery establishments, &c., making 
their own industrious livelihood, consider such employ 
ments as degrading, and pass their lives in listless 
ignorance. ‘They rub on upon stirabout and potatoes, 
and when their parents die some become burthensome 
to their relations, and others have no resource but the 
“ gathering.” 

We saw one day a queer urchin of the wildest ap- 
pearance and scantiest clothing lounging on the bank of 
a field in which sheep were feeding; we asked a direc- 
tion we wanted, and 5 be said, “Are you taking care of 
those sheep ?” “Aye,” “Whose are they?” “ Mine to 
be sure ; is it hired out I'd be 2” “ Yours ! do you mean 
to say that the sheep are your own?” “It’s my father’s 
they are, and that’s the same; d’ye think I'd be takin 
care of any body’s sheep but my own?” He showed 
us our way, pes then limped down the brae to meet 
another little bundle of rags who was toddling up to join 
him. 

The price of land hereabouts is énormous ; a gentleman 
we know gives four pounds an acre for very bad land, 
besides the county cess; he finds it impossible to make 
it answer, and after a short trial is giving it up: but 
such is the mad anxiety to rent a morsel of land, that 
there is no doubt the same price will be obtained. Of 
course the ground is fairly worn out in the attempt to 
make the rent, and any improvement er expense for green 
crops, stall feeding, or draining, is quite impossible. 

Extensive draining is absolutely necessary in every 
direction, and very little thought of. The cows graze 
fetlock deep in water after four or five dry days in 
many places around, and the sheep at lambing time often 
occupy fields so full of water that they are but a marsh. 
The operation would be particularly easy with a light 
soil, a fall of ground everywhere (I really do not think 
there is a flat field in this parish), and a number of 
running streams to which the drains could be so easily 
conducted. The improvement in the reads is doing the 
job for many of the bay farmers; in lowering the hills 
the high springs are cut through, and the marshy ground 
drained as it were unconsciously; and the road con- 
tractors must for their own sakes make way-side drains 
and under-tunnels to carry away the streams, which 
would otherwise destroy the roads. 

I have read that the Irish have a remarkable talent 
for civil engineering, and certainly two very great roads 
recently made in this county are both in plan and in 
execution the most beautiful specimens of difficulties 
conquered I have ever seen, and what is certainly very 
agreeable and very unusual, without losing the views; 
indeed, one of the roads curling round the mountain 
produces many most enjoyable and picturesque bits 
of scenery which the old road rushing straight up missed. 
The process of road-making here is not like any I have 
ever seen in England, and appears well worthy of imitation. 
After a level surface of earth is obtained, a ¢omplete 
paving of stones is laid; the stones of irregular sizes, 
but none I imagine weighing much above a pound, all 
rough and sharp. They are wedged ne i 
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possible, and rammed down with mallets, and when 
finished present a spiky bed, as firm and as hard as the 
basalt rocks from which they were taken. On this is 
laid a deep bed of earth and an upper layer of finely 
broken stones, as with us. These great roads are 
opening communications between places actually near, 
but heretofore as effectually separated as if the Atlantic 
had divided them, and from the facuit~ of intercourse it 
is but fair to hope for decided improvements in various 
ways. 

The new mountain road to Ballymena is to me sin- 
gularly beautiful. The ascent along the side of Lurge- 
don is so gentle, that one attains a very considerable 
elevation without the slightest difficulty: the views are 
delightful ; the little mountain called Thieve buli, or the 
crooked elbow, from some fancied resemblance in its 
outline to a bent arm, is the prettiest hill I ever saw; 
its height is very inconsiderable, I believe only 1800 
feet, but its form is lovely, and it enjoys all the dignified 
appendages of a mountain. Its little head is often 
enveloped in mist, and fleecy clouds, sometimes white, 
sometimes of a delicate pink, float across it half way up ; 
in the winter it is generally thick in snow wherever it 
can lie, and its craggy black top rears itself out of the 
glittering white around very nicely. 

Throstan is another mountain on the road, or rather 
at the head of a sort of pass from the sea to the high 
flats ; it is said to be the highest mountain in Antrim, 
but it is an ugly pudding-headed gentleman, only 
respectable from the rich purplish tint it usually wears, 
and from being the first buried in the Autumn snow. 
For several miles after gaining the high plain there is 
not a vestige of a habitation; fine brown and black 
turf-bogs on each side, with a wavy surface and hills all 
round, sometimes very close, sometimes receding, of 
good handsome outlines, and range after range melting 
away in the blue distance. 

Some six or seven miles on the road an attempt at 
cultivation appears, and the beginning of a considerable 
settlement. A Mr. Behn has a good deal of land, and 
began a distillery from potatoes, which I am very glad 
to hear he has given up, and turned his shrewdness and 
enterprise into a far better channel for his fellow- 
creatures: he is determined, it is said, to make oats 
grow on the very mountain tops; and should he fail in 
carrying out his whole plan, he must succeed in part, 
and do infinite good in the effort. Large tracts of 
potatoes and oats were growing on the hill-side ap- 
parently most vigorously. A large number of cows 
were grazing in a very large inclosed field of excellent- 
looking pasture, and there was a substantial industrious 
look about the establishment that was very agreeable. 
Several houses are clustered together for the various 
labourers, and Mr. Behn is building a house for himself 
a quarter of a mile further on. The effect of all this in 
improving the country and the people will, in a few years, 
be very great. 

It is very strange to find oneself looking so constantly 
to the future with hope, to be always speculating upon 
the advantage of such and such things in a few years. 
Instead of being surrounded by the comforts and con- 
veniences of England, there is so much here in every 
way wanting, that it is impossible not to feel an anxiety 
to be up and doing; nobody can err if they undertake 
something; the field is inexhaustible; only lay aside 
party spirit, which in Ireland is so pre-eminently “ the 
sin that does so easily beset” them, and a fair portion 
of success will follow. 

After leaving this little oasis in the bogs, we had 
another long tract of wild country; but so varied in 
outline, and so rich in its red, brown, and bright 
green, that it conveyed no feeling of desolation to the 
mind,—nothing of the dreary monotony which makes 


twenty miles over Salisbury Plain an absolute affliction.. 


A few miles from Ballymena the country became 
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thoroughly cultivated with trees and hedgerows and 
flourishing crops; the hills receded and made a sort of 
bordering to the landscape. One very strange-shaped 
mountain called Slamish, or “I am the mountain,” 
standing somewhat detached and in advance of the 
range on our left, giving a decided character to the 
scene. 

Ballymena is a very good neat town, peculiar from 
looking as if it had all been built at once; everything 
looks the same age, and only differing according to 
individual taste. The shops are numerous and suffi- 
ciently good, and there is a pleasant air of activity about 
the place. It is the great mart for the linen in the county, 
and from ten to twenty thousand pounds change hands 
every Saturday. The scene,in the Linen Hall, or rather 
Yard, is very peculiar; it is a large space walled round, 
and with iron gates at one side; it is approached by a 
lane from the street, and along the whole way small 
carts were drawn up, some empty, some more or less 
filled with the webs brought in from all parts of the 
country for sale. Groups of peasantry with webs in 
their hands were eagerly talking; others were passing 
rapidly from the yard with a great load of webs which 
they were taking to the office, where the quality of each 
one is stamped; the merchants who had just pur- 
chased the webs, or their clerks, hurrying with them: 
it was charming to me to see so many Irish looking so 
busy. 

This was outside the gates; within we found a number 
of stone steps with platforms, much like the old- 
fashioned steps for mounting horses, only larger; on 
each of these stood a merchant, and on the ground 
around him stood a crowd of countrymen, holding up 
webs to his inspection with no small noise and gesticula- 
tion. The merchant pounced upon one, opened it 
with a magical twirl of his own, examined the folds one 
way, as a bookseller might run over the leaves of a new 
book, or an expert banker’s clerk turn over a vast number 
of notes; examined the other side in the same way, with 
the speed of light, made his offer, was accepted, stamped 
his mark on the cloth, made a mem. in a little book, 
returned the web to the maker whose mark was also on it, 
and he took it off to the public stamping-office, or waited, 
as might happen: whilst the merchant seized the next 
web offered. There were many of these stands, and the 
same scene going on at all; but the manipulation of two 
or three was very superior, and one marvelled how finger 
or eye could receive any impression from such a light- 
ning touch and glance. 

On one side was a long low building like a cattle-shed, 
where the finer webs were selling, but they hung heavily 
that day; and at one end of the inclosure appeared to be 
a counting-house. The yard was crowded, though we 
were rather late. Every one was full of business and 
full of chatter. We were the only gentry idlers, and the 
people looked at us with considerable curiosity; many of 
them offered us single webs, and were chatty, and in 
the low building a person very — gave us some 
information we sought, but the rest I thought regarded 
us rather askance, and did not seem much to like our 
intrusion. 

The scene was most curious and picturesque, and I 
very much wonder we have not heard of our artists 
making it a subject,—it is full of character and interest 
for the pencil of a Lewis. The costume of the few 
women present, with the bright shawl and handkerchief 
they are so fond of, enlivened the dark blue or grey 
coats of the men, and gave it all the animation of colour 
a painter could desire. Irish subjects ought to be made 
more familiar to English eyes,—the people, their carts 
and their horses, are as picturesque as their scenery. 

What are called the lapping-houses afford .a great 
deal of employment in Ballymena: in them the linen is 
generally arranged for the foreign market, and immense 
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suit the continental taste: we were there unfortunately 
on a holyday. Great exertions are making to improve 
the flax culture by sending young men out annually to 
acquire the Belgian system, and import the Belgian 
implements : the result has already been highly satisfac- 
tory and beneficial, and there appears no doubt that as 
fine a thread as that of Courtrai will shortly be produced 
in Ulster. But the people in Ballymena doubted the suc- 
cess, as the Irish could not afford to let the flax lie one 
or two years in one of the stages, without such an 
additional price upon the webs as would not be obtained, 
and they therefore thought the fine webs would be given 
up: but this opinion might only be the result of their 
dislike of innovation, which their indolence makes still 
greater. , 

What has done may do, is the reason various 
worded which one gets for every improvement suggested. 
We asked a man why the people did not churn tili the 
milk was so sour that the butter was not eatable: “O 
just because the sour milk makes more butter.” We 
told him that if the milk-pan was put over hot-water 
for a few minutes it would yield better, and the butter 
would be good. “QO yes, he kuew it would, but poor 
people could’nt be bothered; it did mighty well for the 
gentry.” “ But,” we said, “there is no trouble in it; you 
must always have a little fire in your cottages.” “ Yes, 
sure enough there was alwaysa fire.” ‘ Well,” we per- 
sisted, “and you all have pots and pans.” “ Yes, but 
we can’t do it at all, we can’t be bothered.” In fact, 
the bathershin, nabloclish system, the never-mind, it- 
does-not-signify, seemed in full vigour. 

There is a great agricultural movement in the country. 
Associations for improving land, and giving premiums ; 
well-educated agriculturists are engaged by various 
wealthy and benevolent landlords to instruct their ten- 
antry, and overcome the old system; and the people 
appear by the reports published to be taking it in very 
well, and to be arousing to the advantages of rotation 
crops and stall feeding, instead of the everlasting wrack 
and jagans,—the sea-weed and potatoes, which have so 
long constituted the manure and the crop of many a 
farmer. 

To all these plans and efforts for their improvement 
the Irish, now under the happy temperance system, bring 
clear and cool heads, and as their industry increases their 
comforts they will become satisfied with their condition, 
and sharp enough to see the evils of agitation. A per- 
son I take some interest in showed me lately his tempe- 
rance card; the number was 4,055,424 ; now allow some 
to be backsliders, and some to be hypocrites, and suppose 
4,000,000 of our fellow-creatures reclaimed from a sin 
so destructive to them here and hereafter: and let us 
not withhold our praises and thanksgivings to God, who 
by such instruments as in his wisdom He has seen fitting, 
has wrought such blessed effects amongst us. 





THE man of pure and simple heart 
Through life disdains a double part; 
He never needs the screen of lies, 

His inward bosom to disguise. 

In vain malicious tongues assail, 

Let envy snarl, let slander rail, 

From virtue’s shield (secure from wound), 
Their blunted venomed shafts rebound, 
So shines his light before mankind, 
His actions prove his honest mind. 

If in his country’s cause he rise, 
Debating senates to advise, 

Unbribed, unawed, he dares impart 
The honest dictates of his heart ; 

No ministerial frown he fears, 

But in his virtue perseveres.—Gayr, 
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THE GREY MULLET. 


Or the several varieties of fish which have obtained the 
name of Mutiet the most celebrated are the Grey 
Mullet and the Red Mullet. In a popular notice of 
mullets, it will be sufficient to confine our attention 
chiefly to these two individuals, although they do not 
belong to the same family of spinous-finned fishes. The 
grey mullet is found among the Mucitoipes, or the 
mullet family, the whole of which are capable of retaining 
a portion of water in the pharynx, by means of which 
they can keep their gills moist, and thus live out of the 
water for a considerable time: whereas the red mullet 
belongs to the perch family, in which the labyrinths in 
the pharynx which characterize the true mullets are 
wanting. 

The grey mullet inhabits almost all seas, but -is 
particularly abundant in the Mediterranean and the 
southern shores of the ocean. It is seldom met with in 
the Channel ; but at the south and south-east of England 
it is very common ; it also occurs both on the south and 
the north of Ireland, and, to a limited extent, on some 
parts of the Scottish coast. Along the coast of Spain 
it is very common, especially round the Isle of Ivica, 
where two varieties of the common mullet (Mugil 
cephalus) are recognised by the fishermen under the 
names of mugil and lissa. 

The food of the mullet consists of worms and small 
marine animals. These fishes have been called “water 
scavengers,” for they seem equally partial to the scum 
and the dregs: at one time they may be seen skimming 
the surface for what floats upon it, and at another time 
burrowing with their noses in the mud for semi-putrid 
substances. They are also very fond of flies, and hence, 
probably, are induced to ascend far up the estuaries of 
rivers, where they afford sport to the angler. They 
may be taken either by bottom-angling or fly-fishing, 
the latter, according to Mr. Blaine, being preferable 
when the tide is flowing in and before the water 
thickens; “at these times the mullet are very sportive 
and swim in large shoals, and an hour or an hour and a 
half’s excellent sport is often gained with almost any 
moderate-sized fly.” As the tide ebbs bottom-fishing 
must be adopted. 

They approach the shores towards the end of Spring 
and the commencement of Summer, and advance towards 
the mouths of rivers forming such numerous troops 
that they change the apparent colour of the water: this 
is especially the case in the. Garonne and the Loire at 
these periods, when the waters appear of a bluish hue 
although the fish are not distinctly seen. The fishermen 
surround these vast shoals of mullets with nets, and 
gradually contract the inclosure, at the same time making 
a noise to frighten the fish and oblige them to press 
together and heap themselves as it were one upon 
the other, Of the mullets thus taken, some are eaten 
fresh ; others are salted and smoke-dried. A favourite 
condiment called botarcha, in great request in Italy and 
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Southern France, is prepafed froth the roe: this is 


taken out whole, covered with salt for several hours, 
gently pressed between two boards, and afterwards 
washed and dried in the stn. It is then fit for use, and 
is eaten with oil and lemon-juice for the purpose of 
stimulating the appetite. 

The flesh of the mullet is tender and delicate, and of 
an agreeable flavour ; qualities which are said to be best 
appreciated when the fish is taken in fresh water. The 
ancients, from the time of Aristotle, are known to have 
been acquainted With this fisht they valued it greatly. 
Aceording to Athenwus those miullets were highly 
esteemed Whith were taken in the neighbourhood of 
— and Abdera, while those were very little prized 
which were found if the salt marsh of Orbitello, in 
Tuscany, in the lagunes of Ferrara and Venice, in 
those of Padua and Chiozza, and some other places, all 
of which are marshy and watered by brackish streams, 
while the offensive nature of the mud would commu- 
nicate & taste to the fish. 

‘= The hearing of the mullet is very fine. In spite of 
some evidence to the contrary, the animal has obtained 
a character for stupidity. Pliny says there is something 
ludicrous in their disposition, for if they are afraid they. 
conceal their heads, and thus imagine themselves to be 
entirely withdrawn from the observation of theit enemies. 
But they cannot by any means be considered devoid of 
intelligence. They can be kept in ponds and soon 
become so familiar as to assemble at an accustomed 
hour in order to be fed. In their natural state they 
show 4 great disposition to ramble about, and overcome 
many obstacles to their progress in a surprising manner ; 
they have great powers of leaping, and when inclosed 
even in a net it is difficult to prevent them from spring- 
ing over the head-line and making theit escape. This 
fact was well known to the ancients, as appears from the 
following lines of Oppian :— 

The mullet, when encircling seines inclose, 

The fatal threads, and treach’rous bosoms knows; 

Instant he rallies all his vigorous powers, 

And faithful aid of every nerve implores 3 

O’er battlements of cork wp darting flies, 

And finds from air the escape that sea denies, 

But should the first attempt his hopes deceive, 

And fatal space the imprisoned fall receive, 

Exhausted strength no second leap supplies; 

Self-doomed to death the prostrate victim lies ; 

Resigned with painful expectation waits, 

Till thinner elements complete his fates. 

The accuracy of these observations of the poet has 
beén Confirmed by modern inguity. Mr. Crouch des- 
éribes the inpatience of the mullet at anything like con- 
straint, and even in a salt water mill-pool of so large an 
extent as twenty acres, into which these fish had entered 
by the flood gatés, they exhibited symptoms of fear and 
impatience when in consequence of a turn in the tide the 
gates were closed. They examined the wall in every 
part, and when the water was near the summit they en- 
deavoured to throw themselves over, by which they 
were not uncommonly left on the bank to their own 
destruction. Mr. Crouch also confirms the observation 
of Oppian on the resignation of the fish when ail 
theans of escape are ct off:— 

When after being surrounded by a net two or thiee have 
made their escape, and the margin of the net has been secured 
and elevated above the surface, to render certain the captute 
of the only retnaining one, I have seen the anxious prisoner 

ass from end to end, examine every mesh ‘and all the folds 
hat lay on the groand ; and at last, concluding that to pass 
through a mesh, or rend it, afforded the only though despe- 
rate chance of escape, it has retired to the greatest possible 
distance, which has not been done before, and rushed at once 
to that part which was most tightly stretched. It was held, 
however, by the middle; and conscious that all further effort 
oes be unavailing, it yielded Without a further stroggle to 
its fate. 


So strong is the tendency of these fishes to leap over 
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obstacles that, “as compared with many fishes, a grey- 

mullet pond would require lofty banks, in the same 

manner as a deer-park requires lofty walls.” Indeed, 

the genus Mugil is supposed to derive its name from 

this leaping propensicy of its species, from the contrac- 

tion of two Latin words signifying very agile, (mulium 
ilis).* 

The best grey mullets in England are found, it is em | 
in the river Arun, which enters the English Channe 
at Arundel; they ascend twenty miles up the river, 
Although the natural habits of the mullet lead it alter- 
nately into salt and fresh water, yet when taken young, 
and placed in large fresh-water ponds, they appear to 
thrive remarkably well. Mullets spawn about Midsum- 
mer, and in the course of about six or eight weeks the 
young attain the length of an inch. Whex full-grown 
the general length is about eighteen inches: the body is 
nearly cylindrical, and the appearance handsome. 

Such are a few of the general characteristics of 
mullets, properly so called. Our remaining observations 
apply to an animal which has for ages had the misfortune, 
by its beautiful appearance and the savoury quality of 
its flesh, to excite the cruel appetites of the luxurions 
Romans, who though. masters of the world were in many 
respects a ferocious people. 

The great and rich among the Romans were in the habit, 
according to Varro, of preserving the red mullet in artificial 
waters, as one of the most convincing proofs of their indivi- 
dual wealth. Cicero has ridiculed the senseless ostentation 
with which they exhibited fine specimens of this fish, domi- 
ciliated in their own ponds; but Seneca and Pliny have 
rendered their countrymen odious in the eyes ef posterity, 
and of other nations, by relating the wey with which in 
their disgusting orgies they revelled over the dying mullet, 
while the bright red colour of its healthy state 
through various shades of purple, violet, bluish, and white, 
as life gradually receded, till the convulsions of death put 
an end to the pleasing spectacle. They had these devoted 
fish inclosed in water in vessels with, sides of crystal, over a 
slow fire on their tables, and derived a fiend-like pleasure 
from the lingering sufferings of their Victims, a8 the increas- 
ing heat of the water gradually destroyed them, before the 
final operation of boiling had rendered them fit to gratify 
the refined taste of civilization. One cannot, indeed, tead 
these revolting histories of old time without a blush at cer- 
tain modern practices far too analogous with ‘them; the 
sense of taste inay in the cases alluded to be alone consulted, 
but the difference is nothing to the suffering animal whether 
its torments gratify one or more of the evil passions of its 
tormentors. The skinning of eels, and the Polling of live 
crustacea, would be as disgusting as the gradual boiling ofa 
mullet, did not in this as in many other cases, the practite 
of evil destroy the feeling of its inquity. —Grirritas’ 
Cuvier. 

Wheh We come to ascertain the prices paid by the 
Romans for mullets we agree that their folly was equal 
to their cruelty. Asinius Celer gave 8000 sesterces 
(64/.), for one fish. Suetonius says that three sur- 
mullets were sold for 30,000 sesterces, (242/.). Seneca 
relates that a very large surmullet being presented to 
Tiberius Cesar, he ordered it to be taken to the market 
and sold, saying, “My friends, I am much deceived 
unless this fish be bought by Apicius or P. Octavius.” 
These were two celebrated gluttons, and it proved that 
both of them bid, but Octavius obtained it for 5000 
sesterces. This fish weighed four and a half Roman 
pounds, which being reduced to English weight gives no 
less than 12/. per pound as its price. e usual weight 
was two pounds, and Martial speaks of one weighing 
four pounds as the pride of the table. 

The red mullet is taken along owt southern shores, 
and on the European coasts generally, but it has always 
been most abundant in the Mediterranean. It is by no 
means uncommon in our markets, during the months of 
May and June, when the colours are more vivid, and 


* It is also stated that “ Mullets get thé name of muciL, hecause when 
out of the water, the escape of the small portion of air which is ex pelled 
from the lungs murmurs (mugit), as if the fish had voice,” 
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the fish as food in the best condition. The observa- 
tions of Mr. Yarrell make it probable that the mixture 
of purple and bright red which ornaments various parts 
of the fish is the consequence of violence; for if narrowly 
examined, it will be seen that where the scales happen 
not to have been removed the natural colour is little 
more than a pale pink, passing into white on the belly, 
the lower part of the sides having two or three longitu- 
dinal stripes; every scale, however, which is removed by 
vivlence (and but little is necessary) produces the purple 
and bright red colour by an extravasation of blood lying 
under the transparent cuticle, but above the true skin. 





LINES WRIPTEN AFTER A PROSPEROUS HARVEST, 
AND AT A TIME OF RIOTS. 
For they have sown the wind and they shall reap the whirlwind: it hath 
no stalk; the bud shall yield no meal.— Hosea viii., 7. 
I was about to raise 
My song unte the Lord, 
A happy song of praise, 

For garners amply stored: 

And vainly hoped that all around 
‘Would echo back the joyful sound. 
For God, who gives us, food, 

And make his sun to shine, 

On evil men and good 

With mercy most divine, 

Had richly filled the reaper’s hand, 
And plenty smiled through all the land. 
Dark clouds had hung around, 

And filled each heart with fear, 
We heard the thunder’s sound 

But ruin came not near; 

And plenteously the golden grain 
Was heaped within our walls again, 
. * * * * 
Why sinks my faltering voice ¢ 

Why does my eye grow dim 
This is not to rejoice, 

Or wake the thankful hymn! 
Visions and sounds of earth float by, 
Marring the strain of minstrely. 

I see strife’s frantic form, 

The unbeliever’s sneer, 
Whilst bitter murmurings 

Fall on my startled ear; 

And men thrust gratitude aside 
To follow discontent and pride*. 


It is an awful sight 
That torrent of proud life, 
Strong in collected might, 
With angry passions rife; 
And trembling, from the unholy fray 
The boldest heart might turn away. 


Oh ye who breathe the air 
Of my own native land, 
And wrestle with despair 
And famine hand to hand; 
Think not that those above want’s power 
Forget you in your darksome hour. 


There’s many a heart that bleeds 

For your unhappy state, 
And spite your rebel deeds 

Can pity and not hate, 
Remembering what their Saviour said 
Of David when he hungeredt. 


But woe be to the man 
‘That seeketh to deceive, 
And in rebellion’s loom 
This tangled net would weave; 
Tempting the simple poor astray 
To smooth his own ambitious way. 
Oh list not to his voice, 
Thc ugh wisely it may charm, 
For that which now he sows 
Will surely bring him harm; 
Tt is the wind, and he shall keep 
The whirlwind when he comes to reap. 
Aveust, 1842, 
* He that followeth vain ms is void of understanding. 
i vi, 3 Proverbs xii., 11. 





THE QUADRATURE OR SQUARING OF 
THE CIRCLE. 


Ir is instructive to observe the obstinaey with which 
individuals sometimes cling to a favourite idea, even 
when others who are best qualified to form an opinion 
thereon are decidedly convinced of its fallacy. The 
“ quadrature of the circle” is a subject which presents 
numerous instances of this want of judgment; and may 
form an interesting topic for a few remarks, 

We must begin by explaining the meaning of the term 
just used. The word quadrature is equivalent to 
squaring ; and the guadrature of the circle is the act of 
producing a square equal to a given circle, If we have 
a square measuring one foot each way, we can make 
several very exact measurements of other kinds theres 
from ; for instance, we can prove that the boundary line 
of the square measures precisely four feet, and that the 
number of square inches contained in the area of the 
square is exactly one hundred and forty-four, But if 
we have a circle of one foot diameter, can we tell by 
simple caleulation either the exact length of the circumfe - 
rence or boundary line, or the exact area of the circle in 
square inches? The endeavours to answer these two 
questions have given rise to all the visionary projeets 
respecting the quadrature of the circle; we say visionary, 
because the impossibility of effecting the object has been 
fully proved. 

The sense in which this word “ impossibility”. should 
be understood ought to be explained here. We might 
employ a turner to make a circular disk of wood, the 
circumference of which should be very exactly formed, 
and then by passing a piece of string round the edge of 
the disk, we might obtain the length of the whole cire 
eumference. In a similar manner we might have a disk 
cut out of pasteboard to a circular form; and by cutting 
up that disk into pieces of a square form and definite 
dimensions, and fitting the small curved pieces one to 
another, we might arrive at something like a correct 
notion of the superficial area of the cirele; he who had 
the greatest degree of patience being the one who would 
make the nearest approach to correctness, But this 
kind of demonstration is purely mechaniea/; it is not 
geometrical. There is in fact no demonstration, aceord- 
ing to the sense in which mathematicians use that term, 
If we take the pieces of wood very exactly formed, .and 
determine by the eye that they are of precisely the same 
length, by using a microscope or micrometer we may 
discover that one is in a minute degree longer than the 
other; and such diserepancies as these will ever exist so 
long as the evidence of the senses only is concerned: 
but geometrical demonstration is independent of all such 
evidence, and is so rigorous that no exceptions, no dis+ 
crepancies, are admissible. 

In the infancy of mathematics, it was seen that many 
practical advantages would result, if it @éould be shown 
how to rectify a circle, that is, produce a line mathes 
matically equal in length to the circumference; and how 
to guadrate a circle, i.e., to determine the area of the 
space within-side the circumference, The earlier mathe- 
maticians, in their attempts to solve these two problems, 
generally proceeded somewhat on the following plan. If 
we draw a square exterior toa circle, that is, touching the 
circle in four points, each side of the square being equal 
to the diameter of the circle, we can soon convince our- 
selves that the boundary of the square will be greater 
than the cireumference of the circle, and the area of the 
former greater than that of the latter. But if the square 
be drawn within the circle, so that only the four corners 
touch it, then it is equally evident that the circle is larger, 
both in boundary and in area, than the square. By this 
proceeding we arrive at the conclusion that a circle is 
smaller than a square external to it, and larger tlian one 
internal to it. Let us next suppose that we draw a 
regular pentagon, that is, a figure of five equal sides, 
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exterior to the circle, and touching it in five points; 
then it is still evident, tnat as the circle is wholly con- 
tained within the pentagon, it must be smaller than that 
which contains it. But if the pentagon be described 
within the circular, touching it at the five angular 
points, then a similar train of reasoning will show that 
the circle is larger than the pentagon which it contains. 
Extending our researches on a similar principle, we 
prove clearly that a circle is always smaller than a 
polygon of any number of sides exterior to it; but larger 
than any polygon contained within it; and this would be 
equally true if the polygon contained a million sides, 
and presented a contour not differing, to the eye, from 
that of a circle. 

Now the next stage in the reasoning is—that by means 
of the most simple geometry, the exact periphery or cir- 
cumference, and the exact area, of any figure bounded 
by straight lines, may be determined with rigorous accu- 
racy; and if we draw two polygons,—say of one hundred 
sides—one within and the other without a circle, we 
can ascertain the exact areas of those polygons, and 
affirm that the area of the circle is greater than a certain 
amount, and less than another certain amount. These 
two amounts, if the number of sides in the polygons be so 
large as we here suppose, may be so very nearly alike that 
either one will give the area of the circle with great 
closeness. 

By means more or less similar to these, Archimedes 
found, that if the diameter be called 7, then the cir- 
cumference will be nearly 22, and that if the square of 
the diameter be called 14, then the area of the circle will be 
equal to about 11: this computation was slightly in error, 
and gave to the area of the circle, too great a measure by 
about ,,',, part of the whole. The Hindoos, who were 
in early ages famous for their skill in mathematics, found 
that if the diameter of the circle = 1, then the area 
would be =3r'¥¢s an approximation much closer than the 
other, for it was not in error so much as one-thousandth 
part of a square inch when the diameter of the circle was 
one foot. Ata later period, however, a European mathe- 
matician named Metius discovered a method which 
mekes an extraordinary approach to accuracy, and is at 
the same time the most simple and easy to be remem- 
bered of all that have been proposed. He found that if 
the diameter of a circle be considered equal to 113, then 
the-circumference would equal 355, or if we multiply 
the square of the radius by 355, and divide by 133, the 
area will be given. Now this method is so very nearly 
correct, that the area of a circle one foot in diameter is 
given within the fifty thousandth part of a square-inch. 
The numbers employed are easily remembered, for they 
consist of duplications of the first three odd numbers 
in regular order, 113355. 

Other mathematicians carried the approximation yet 
closer. Ludolph Van Ceulen worked it out to 36 places 
of figures, showing that, if the diameter be 1, the circum- 
ference will be 


3°14159265358979323846264338327950288; 


or, that if the last figure be 8, the result will be a little 
below the truth, and if 9, alittle above it. Mr. Sharp, an 
English mathematician of the seventeenth century, 
carried the approximation to 72 places of figures; Mr, 
John Machin to 100 figures: and, eclipsing all others, 
M. de Lagny worked it out to 128 places of figures. Of 
the degree of accuracy obtained in this last-named com- 
putation, Montucla says:—* If we suppose a circle, the 
diameter of which is a thousand million of times greater 
than the distance between the sun and the earth, the 
error in the circumference would be a thousand million 
times less than the thickness of a hair.” 

But the important part of the matter has yet to be 
stated. None of these computations are quite correct. 
They approach within limits quite near enough for all 
practical purposes ; but they all deviate alittle from the 
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truth; and eminent mathematicians have shown that the 
rigorous solution is impossible; in other words, that there 
are no numbers or collections of numbers which will 
give the exact ratio of the circumference or of the area 
of a circle to its diameter. 

Persons but slightly acquainted with mathematics have 
however, puzzled their brains to effect this object; and 
many ludicrous instances have been adduced by Montucla 
and Hutton to illustrate this subject. The Cardinal de 
Cusa rolled a cylinder over a plane, till the point which 
was first in contact with the plane, touched it again; 
and then, by a train of reasoning wholly destitute of 
geometrical precision, he endeavoured to determine the 
length of the line thus described. Oliver de Serres 
weighed a circle, and also a triangle equal to an equila- 
teral triangle inscribed within the circle, and imagiaed 
that the former was exactly equal to two of the latter; 
forgetting that the double of this triangle is equal to the 
hexagon inscribed within the circle, and therefore smaller 
than the circle itself. A Frenchman named Mathoulon, 
who, from being a manufacturer of stuffs at Lyons, com- 
menced geomeier, claimed the merit of having solved 
this problem, and deposited one thousand crowns as a 
reward to any person who should prove that his solution 
was not correct. The proof was given by M. Nicole, a 
Member of the French Academy of Sciences, who gave 
the reward to the General Hospital at Lyons. 

Another Frenchman announced that he had succeeded 
in the problem, and challenged the world to refute him, 
depositing ten thousand livres as the stake. He 
reduced the problem to the mechanical process of 
dividing a circle into quadrants, and then turning these 
with the angles outwards, so as to form a square, which 
he asserted to be equal to the circle. Three persons 
claimed the reward, and the cause was tried at. the 
Chatelet of Paris; but the judges declared that a 
person’s fortune ought not to be diminished on account 
of the errors of his judgment, unless they were preju- 
dicial to society, whereupon the King decreed that the 
proposal should be void; and the Academy of Sciences 
recommended the man to study the elements of geo- 
metry. 

In 1585 a Spanish friar published a most whimsical 
work ; at least so it appears to others, though we doubt 
not that he deemed it a work of serious importance. It 
was a dialogue between himself and a circle, in which the 
latter thanks him very courteously for having solved its 
quadrature. Others connected the quadrature of the 
circle with subjects to which it has no kind of relation. 
For instance one person discovered a method which he 
thought would not only quadrate a circle, but would also 
assist in converting Jews, Pagans, and Mohammedans 
to Christianity; another fancied he saw a connexion 
between his method and the vision of Ezekiel; a third 
thought that the doctrines of Original Sin and of the 
Trinity, were elucidated by this method of quadrating the 
circle. 

But it would be useless to follow out the subject fur- 
ther ; as most of the instances recorded present similar 
indications of absence of sound judgment and of all geo- 
metrical knowledge. Suffice it to say that the quadrature 
of the circle, in a geometrical sense, cannot be effected ; 
but that all the useful purposes to which such a problem 
might be applied, can be attained sufficiently near by the 
approximative methods before alluded to, of which the 
most useful is, Diameter : 113: : the Circumference : 355, 
or the Diameter is to the Circumference, as 113 is to 
355; for it matters not whether the second and third 
of the proportion be transposed. 
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